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ABSTRACT 

A study looked at the overall situation of the 
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situation in Denmark. The study identified the following problem 
areas: (1) problems relating to the education of children of migrant 
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the links between success at school, success in vocational training, 
success in employment, and access to the labor market. Analysis of 
the data suggested some conclusions among them: (1) there have been 
signs recently of an official readiness to acknowledge that the 
immigrants are not merely "guest workers 1 * but form a more permanent 
part of the population in Denmark and that a need exists for more 
systematic treatment of the problems of immigrants; (2) the official 
Danish policy is of integration; (3) projects have been started to 
taach Danish as a foreign language; <4) efforts are being made to 
train immigrants as primary- school teachers to teach in the 
immigrants* language and help them preserve their culture; (5) 
changes must be made in Danish attitudes — they had been thought to be 
tolerant but that may have been true only because immigrants were so 
few; and (6) expected increases *n immigrants for the next 20 years 
demand planning for education and employment. (Bibliography includes 
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English annotations.) (KC) 
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PREFACE 

Young people of foreign origin, second generation youngsters, 
young immigrants: the diversity of terras that can be used is 
indicative of the problems of defining such complex and varied 
realities which are so dependent on social, historical, 
environmental, emotional and conjunctural factors that they 
cannot be explained by macrosocial analysis. We should first 
state our conviction that there is no such thing as "young 
immigrants M , or at least not in the sense of a clearly 
definable, homogeneous grouping, a factor which imposes 
inevitable limits on a study which, like ours, aims at under- 
standing an extremely complex and diversified situation. 

These youngsters constitute a fairly consistent notional 
population within the European Community. Little is known 
about them: their position in the environment of school, 
training and employment, their aspirations and their problems. 
There are few statistics in any country and what information 
is available is either at such an aggregate level as to be of 
little value or else so localized that it cannot be used as a 
basis for generalizations. Yet knowledge of the problem is a 
prerequisite for any attempt to seek a solution. 

In the light of these considerations, CEDEFOP embarked on a 
joint primary research project with the Berlin Bundesinstitut 
fUr Berufsbildung (BIBB) on the situation of young migrants in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. For anyone wishing to gain a 
greater insight into the situation, as far as we are aware, 
this is still the only material available for the Federal 
Republic as a whole. The research findings encouraged CEDEFOP 
to undertake secondary investigations to determine how much was 
known about the problem in other host countries within the 
Community: Belgium, Denmark, France, Luxembourg and the United 
Kingdom. This report forms part of a series of monographs 
which are the product of this secondary research. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

Even though the national monographs are too specific for 
any comparisons or aggregation, it is surprising to find that 
they do all point to very similar, it not identical, problem 
areas . 

- Problems relating to the education of children of migrant 
workers; 

- Problems concerning access to vocational training and the 
links between 

- success at school 

- success in vocational training 

- success in employment 

- access to the labour market. 

An analysis of the monographs confirms the existence of close 
links between the various problem zones, converging to a central 
point which could be termed the "level of cultural, social and 
vocational integration". From a scientific point of view, it 
would be wrong to attempt a comparison of these problem zones 
on the basis of the monographs, as these are solely the product 
of an intelligent review of existing documents and ether data 
(identified, collected and collated, from many different sources 
and with some considerable effort) . 

Accordingly, we consider it expedient to give the readers of 
these monographs a number of "general impressions" we have 
obtained from a review of all the monographs. 

THE FAMILY AND THE SCHOOL 

Family composition (e.g. a mixed marriage between a national 
and a non-national) and, more important, its socio-cultural 
category play a significant part in a young person's school 
career and academic success there. At least until the end 
of a youngster's education and training, the family remains 
not only a "sanctuary" but also the dominant cultural and 
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behavioural influence. The dominant but not the only influence, 
for the younqster will, from his early socialization in the 
school environment, be constantly trying to reconcile the 
different cultural models offered by the family and the host 
society. In this process of reconciliation there is an obvious 
risk of loss of cultural identity. 

There is, nevertheless, a whole series of interacting and 
mutually reinforcing determinants that has a significant effect 
on the educational life chances of young children: 

1. Knowledge of the host language (s) : all the national 
monographs show that lack of linguistic competence in the 
language (s) of the host country has a determining influence on 
academic performance. In Luxembourg, for example, proficiency 
in three languages is necessary: Luxembourg ish as the vernacular, 
German in primary school, switching to French in secondary 
school . 

"A lack of knowledge of French and language learning diffi- 
culties are obviously an initial handicap which has repercussions 
at every level of educational and social integration". (3) 

In Denmark, "the term foreigji language national is used more 
commonly than immigrant " and "this language barrier may continue 
even after immigrants have become Danish citizens..." (2) 

"The ability of foreigners to express themselves in writing in 
the German language is far below standard". (5) 

2. Time of arrival in the host country : the monographs agree 
that "late arrivals" usually encounter problems with assimilation, 
resulting in academic failure in their first year at school and 
having to stay down in the same year once or even more. 

3. Pre-school attendance : the number of foreign two- to three- 
year-olds attending pre-school units is disproportionately low. 
When the children do take part, these activities have a 
beneficial effect on their future schooling. In Denmark (1980) , 
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for example, only .19% of foreign children in the 2-3 age group 
attended play school. The percentage is slightly higher in 
Germany and France. 

There is, however, a general feeling that experimental schemes 
promoted and guided by the European Commission in pursuance of 
the Council directive on the schooling of migrant workers* 
children (+) might help to reduce academic failure by creating 
an awareness that there may be a multicultural society. The 
Danish report is quite explicit on this point. 

Drop-out and failure rates in primary education differ in the 
various contexts studied, but there is a general consensus that 
after primary education, there is a substantial decline in the 
number of children of foreign extraction attending general, 
technical and vocational education. The more advanced the level 
of education, the fewer the immigrants. Even allowing for the 
small number of young nationals who go on to further education, 
immigrant pupils are markedly under-represented. 

Despite the fact that this analysis is based on a number of 
different contexts and situations, in this sphere it points to 
a series of common factors: 

- a lack of motivation for staying on in education, due to 
academic failure or low achievement; 

- family pressure on children to leave school early and find a job; 
•• career guidance, often based on aptitude tests which do not 

allow for differences in the individuals being tested, with 
the result that youngsters are too readily directed towards 
"practical activities" or the less "demanding" subject options 
at school; 

- spatial segregation, leading (as all the monographs show) to 
the creation of a "ghetto", which also has a negative effect 
on the learning of the host language and, at a more general 
level, on integration into society and the more specific 
environment of school. 



{+) Directive: Official Journal No. L 30, 6.8.1977 
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SCHOOL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

By the time these young people reach the minimum school leaving 
age, there are far fewer opportunities open to them. In 
Germany, the certificate that marks the end of compulsory 
education is a requirement for admission to vocational education 
under the dual system, and even when there is no such formal 
impediment, access to vocational education is conditional on 
success at school. The future prospects of foreign youngsters 
both in training and on the job market are, in fact, dependent 
on their performance at school, one of the reasons why the 
Community has made this basic problem area a priority. 

The majority of research findings confirm that the key factor 
in the integration of young people of foreign origin is their 
schooling" (3) . 

-Immigrant youngsters remain in education until the age of 15 
because it is compulsory, but then they are excluded from all 
branches of education" (4) . 

"The reason why a pupil who has to repeat years at school is 
bound to be an "under-user" of the educational facilities 
available is that academic failure has a strong influence on 
guidance given by the family.,." (1). 

So failure leads to failure^ Most of these young people come 
onto the labour market at an early age a:*d try, not without 
difficulty, to find work in areas which demand little or no 
skill. By contrast, it is mainly youngsters who have had a 
"normal" school career who move on to vocational education 
within the conventional education system (technical and 
vocational schools) or an officially recognized training system. 

The obstacle race continues , however. Here too, the sane old 
discriminating factors influence selection and, even by com- 
parison with nationals of the same social stratum, the number 
of youngsters of foreign origin is disproportionately low. 
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One determining factor is knowledge of the host language: 
"When you realize that almost all teaching, particularly in 
technical education, is done through the medium of German, 
you can readily imagine the difficulties confronting children 
of foreign workers, even if the children were born in Luxembourg. 
They have to be proficient in four languages" (4) . 

One factor which prevents the youngsters from entering vocational 
training is "primarily, the need to eern immediately" (5) . The 
major obstacle in all the context investigated, however, is the 
failure of vocational training systems to cater for the specific 
needs of groups of foreign youngsters, including those who, as 
in the United Kingdom, are not so much foreign as from "ethnic 
minorities" ( 6) . 

It is a known fact that the dominant culture of any country 
tends to undermine, if not completely suppress, minority cultures. 
This applies not only to immigrants but also to peasant and 
working class cultures. Modern technological and occupational 
culture and the systems which support it are created by and 
for the indigenous population. 

The inability or unwillingness to adapt educational systems to 
the specific needs of groups who make demands of the systems 
and look for a response leads to the last resort of compensatory 
measures, or perhaps one should call them precautions. Measures 
of this kind are often taken lor "underprivileged groups" in 
general rather than specifically for young immigrants. In 
Denmark, for example: 

"Danish legislation provides support for handicapped youngsters 
within the framework of vocational training. And language 
difficulties count as a handicap ... M (2). 

Large numbers of these young people attend "supplementary 
classes" in Luxembourg, "youth schools" in Denmark, "pre- 
vocational courses" or "local missions" in France and "social 
advancement" courses- in Belgium, it is also not unusual for 
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parallel systems of educatio n to be set up to cater for the 
needs of foreign youngsters by their own national authorities 
and, being an alternative to "non- training" , to an extent they 
attract drop-outs from the conventional educational and 
training systems in the host countries. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT 

The transition from training to employment might be more 
accurately expressed as a transition from "non-training" to 
shrinking labour markets. The introduction of new technology 
into industry is steadily reducing the number of repetitive, 
low-skill, manual jobs formerly done by "first generation" 
immigrants brought in to contribute to the economic growth of 
industrialized countries. 

An additional factor is that immigrant labour is concentrated 
in declining or threatened areas of employment like the steel 
and building industries. 

The pressure exerted on youngsters by family, school and 
careers advisers to find employment at an early age has already 
been mentioned. When they do find work, though, it is usually 
in unskilled jobs, so that their lack of training is parallelled 
and aggravated by a lack of useful work experience. 

"...immigrants will never achieve cultural or social assimilation 
so long as they are segregated on the fringes of the working 
world " ( I) . 

There seems to be no great discrepancy between the numbers of 
young nationals and non-nationals without jobs. In France, in 
fact, unemployment trends appear to be developing along exactly 
the same lines. It is in the quality of employment rather than 
quantity that there seems to be an appreciable gap. 

Foreign young people tend predominantly to be employed in 
manual or unskilled jobs. One wonders whether the present 
generation is not merely reproducing the pattern of its pre- 
decessors, with the added problem of an overall decline in the 
number of jobs available. 
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VIII 

AREAS OF INVESTMENT 

This brief examination of some of the problem areas which 
affect the future of younq people of foreign origin inevitably 
touches only on the surface; no original discoveries can be 
claimed and no new proposals can be made. Nevertheless, we 
feel that attention might well be drawn to certain areas in 
which it would be worth investing research and positive action: 

1. Too little is known about these young people's situations 
and problems and the statistical information available is 
non-existent, fragmentary or contradictory. There is an 
evident need for a major investment in research on the 
wide variety of situations encountered in this particular 
group of young people and the individual connotations. 

2. Recognition of the undoubted fact that it is at school that 
the future of the youngsters in society and the working 
world is determined should point to a clearer definition 

of how to mobilize immigrant leaders, employers, unions, 
the authorities and families to ensure that they give 
maximum support for schemes set up by the European Commission 
in pursuance of the directive on "the schooling of the 
children of migrant workers'*. 

3. The ability of vocational training systems to adjust to 

the specific needs of foreign youngsters and, more generally, 
underprivileged youth as a whole is a far-reaching social 
challenge. We need to understand where and how adjustments 
can be made without having to resort to remedial measures 
that are not very effective and that segregate the 
recipients even more. 

4. Teaching of the host country's language or languages is 
still a challenge in t^rms of teaching methods and aids, 
the imparting of greater motivation and a commitment in 
the community at large. 



5. The lack of information and the shortcomings of 
educational and vocational guidance point to the need 
for a greater understanding and a clearer definition 
of methods of stimulating interaction and integration 
amongst teachers, counsellors, families and tne communi 

6. Finally, there is a clear need for positive measures to 
make it easier for foreign youngsters to gain access to 
vocational training, and to support while they are 
training. 



Duccio Guerra 
CEDEF OP 



NOTES 

The quotations in this article have been taken from reports 
on the training situation of youngsters of ioreign origin in 



1 . Belgium* 

2. Denmark"*" 

3 . France* 

4 . Luxembourg -4 " 

5. Federal Republic of Germany** 

6. United Kingdom* 



* monographs will soon be available in French, English and 
German (also summary reports in Danish, Italian and Dutch) 

++ research report published in French, English and German 
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1 . INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this report is to provide a survey of the 
immigrant situation in Denmark , with special reference to 
the young immigrants and their vocational training. 

Lay-out 

In the lay-out of the report I have tried as far as possible 
to follow the arrangement laid down by CEDEFOP , with a view 
to facilitating both parallel reading of the various national 
reports and subsequent compilation of a joint European 
consolidated report. 

B ackground 

The first report was compiled by Denmark in 19 82. This was 
" Andengenerationsindvandrere . Danmark - specielt med henblik 
pa deres erhvervsuddannelse fr (Second-generation immigrants in 
Denmark - with special reference to their vocational training) , 
by Else and Oleg Kofoed. The present report is based upon 
results of this study , but has been revised and not merely 
updated. The reason for this is primarily that only recently 
has the immigrant problem become the subject of wider interest 
in Denmark; at the beginning of 1982, therefore, information 
was lacking in a number of areas where information is available 
today. However, it is also due to the fact that I now have 
better understanding of what kind of information can be of 
interest in the European context. 
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Definition and scope 

In a report such as this, it is essential to define what one 
understands by M immi grants " . No single, common definition 
exists in Denmark; but I shall use here the definition normally 
used in Sweden, which is used also iu a report from "Statens 
samf undsvidenskabelige Fcrskningrr&d ' {National Council for 
Sociological Research) (15) concerning research on immigrants 
in Denmark. By "immigrant* 1 is understood in this latter 
report any person who is permanently resident in Denmark and 
was born abroad, or whose father or mother or both parents were 
born abroad. 

This definition does not match the statistical information 
that is based upon foreign nationals. However, the definition 
was chosen as the basis for the present report because the 
problems of training and work that are associated with 
immigrants obviously do not cease on the day when they acquire 
Danish citi zenship . 

The training problems are greatest where remote nationalities 
are involved and this report will therefore concentrate 
primarily upon immigrants from third (non-North Ameri can , Nordic 
or EC ) countries . 

Statistical sources 

Regarding statistical material, extremely little material was 
available in 1981-82, when my first report was completed; but 
the situation is different today. The immigration office 
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which was established under the Ministry for Home Affairs drew 
up in 19 83 a comprehensive statistical summary of the 
immigration situation, and the present report is therefore 
based almost exclusively upon this review in the statistical 
sphere. 

However, it is still impossible to find more detailed 
statistical information on a number of points. This can be 
explained partly by a prevailing attitude towards immigration 
problems to the effect that immigrants must be treated "on an 
equal footing" with Danes and must therefore not appear as a 
special category. 

Bibliography 

A large number of reports, books and articles were read in 
connection with the compilation of the report. In the 
bibliography at the end of the report, only works from which 
information has been incorporated directly in the report have 
been included. A number in brackets appearing in different 
places in the text refers to one of the numbered items in the 
bibliography. 

2. GENERAL REMARKS ON IMMIGRANTS IN DENMARK 

Denmark has only limited experience as a country of 
immigration. Foreign labour did not begin to be used more 
generally i.ntil 1967. 
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The waves of immigration that had taken place earlier included 
broadly the following: 

- Polish agricultural workers in the years 1893-1929 for 
employment in sugarbeet-cultivation on Lolland, of whom 
about 5 000 became permanently resident. 

- Jews from Russia and the Baltic states in the beginning of 
the 20th century (approx. 3 000) . 

- Jews escaping from Nazi persecution in Germany and Austria 
in the 1930 's. 

- Hungarian refugees , after the uprising in Hungary in 1956 
(approx. 1 400) . 



In more recent years, chiefly after 1967, immigration into 
Denmark has embraced three categories: 

- Foreigners who came here in search of work - mostly from 
the countries Yugoslavia, Turkey and Pakistan - and, later 
on, these foreigners* families. 

- Political refugees, especially from Vietnam and Latin 
America. 

- Foreign children adopted by Danish married couples; in the 
years following World War II, mulatto children from West 
Germany, and subsequently children from Korea, Thai land, Shri 
Lanka and India*. 



2»1 Statistics on immigrants 

This sub-section of the report deal, with some 
statistical data on the immigrants in Denmark, 



more general 
whereas the 
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statistics directly relating to matters of training and work 
are given in chapter 3, under the sections dealing with the 
other aspects oi these topics. 

In the compilation of statistics concerning immigrants , various 
difficulties arc encountered. "Danmarks statistik" publishes 
regular Information on population movements, i.e. immigration 
and emigration. A distinction is made here between Danish and 
foreign nationals and the statistics will therefore not cover 
immigrants who have become naturalized after residing for a 
number of years in Denmark, nor children of these immigrants. 
The available statistical information therefore does not 
conform to the broad definition of the concept in which the 
term "immigrant" stands for all persons born abroad, or whose 
father and/or mother were born abroad {cf. ch . 1). 

Moreover, more detailed statistics on immigrants in conjunction 
with planning and administration did not begin to attract 
interest until the last few years, since - as already mentioned 
- this category of population was of little significance 
quantitatively until recently. 

In terms purely of numbers, Denmark still does not have any 
great immigration problem, compared with a number of other 
countries. Only about 2% of the population are aliens, and 
this includes aliens from countries of the Nordic Union and 
of the EC. The latest figures are from 1 January 19 84; these 
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are given in figure 2.1. 



Fig. 2.1. Latest figures on aliens residing in Denmark 
(From "Weekendavisen" , 18 August . 1 9 84) 



The Nordic countries 22 334 

Of which Norway 9 626, Sweden 7 902 

EC-countries 23 756 

Of which West Germany 8 021, Great Britain 9 4SC 

Rest of Europe 30 350 

Of which Yugoslavia 7 397, Turkey 17 827 

Africa 4 233 

North America 4 668 

Of which USA 3 868 

Latin America and Central America 1 942 

Asia 15 819 

Of which Pakistan 6 659 

Oceania 544 
Of which Australia 420 

Aliens, unspecified 416 

Foreign nationals, total 104 062 

Danish citizens 5 008 068 

Total population 5 112 130 

Foreign nationals as a percentage 

of total population 2.0 
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Trend in the number of aliens in Denmark for the years 
1964 to 1973 and 1974 to 1982 (Fig. 2. 2.) 

Fig. 2.2. Wither of foreign nationals in Denmark, 

1964-7 3 and 1974-82. {From "Statistik om Indvandrert " , 

1983) 
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1976 
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1982 



Nordic Union 2 1.7-4 21.945 21.096 21.419 21. M 22.480 22.608 22.1*:/ 22. *ti 

EC ?2.?-»3 2J,r>f 23. 149 23.434 24. IH 25.009 24.212 23.;41 22.635 

North America , t ,, ,, C1 % 7:s , 4J , s 5>W4 # , ja ^ 

3rd countr. totato.-M 4'. >C3 41.025 42.9:4 45.4^9 4?.8«o 51.03152.545 

Of which: ' " ----- . . . . . 

Yugoslavia 4.7~> 6.t«2 6 . 39fc 4.IJ4 6.674 6.9*4 7.124 7.317 7.402 

Turkey ( t.m 7.P57 s.c?: ic.~>9 H.T9 14.004 15.33s 14.705 

Pakistan j 3.733 4.«. 12 5.179 s.4» 5.557 5.933 6.400 7.748 1 je.o%j , i 

Aliens, total -.955 93.931 w.t\4 91.45s w.4's 9".. 247 «r».r?4 io* .!i-.?oi .9*4 

A 



J 



Note. For 1964-73 , "Aliens, total" embraces only fore.'.gners 
with a residence permit, and hence does not include 
Scandinavian citizens or children who do not have their 
own residence permit. 
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M EC " covers to 1973 the six EC-states. From 1974 onwards, 
w EC M also includes Great Britain and Ireland , and from 1981 
also Greece. 

Sources. Bef olkningens Bevaegelser (Population Movements) 
1978, p. 20 et seq. and BB 1980, p. 146. 
Statistisk Tiarsoversigt (Statistical 10-Year Survey) 
1981, p. 18. 

Statitisk Arbog (Statistical Yearbook) 1969,1972. 
Source material in the Ministry for Home Affairs. 

1) Also includes Pakistanis holding a British passport, 
but born in Pakistan. 



It will be noted th- \ the number of aliens in Denmark is 
increasing; but in the last few years up to about 1982 this 
rise has been only slight. For the Nordic Union , EC and 
Norch America, however, there is a slight fall, while for 
Yugoslavs and Pakistanis the number is virtually constant 
and only Turkey still snows an increase in 19 82. 



Regarding planning and administration for these categories 
of population , figures of this kind provide only a limited 
number of the requisite data. Among other things , the 
following also need to be kuown: 

- number c emigrants and immigrants 

- distribution by age 

- distribution by sex 

- number of naturalizations 

- geographical distribution 



9i 

i 
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Immigration and emigration 

Fig. 2.3 shows the immigration and emigration of aliens, by 
nationality. These statistics are important in connection with 
planning of training measures; but for these purposes they 
must be combined with information on re-immigration and 
re-emigration. Interest has begun to be shown in such analyses 
at a general level; but if they are to be of any significance 
for planning, they must be in-depth, showing what nationalities 
and which age-groups are involved in re-immigration and 
re -emigration on a large scale . 



Im- Emig.Net 
mig. im-.mig. im-.mig. im- 

ntig, mig J mig ( . 
, { j 



Nationality Im- Emig.Net Im- Emig.Net 

Nordic Union, EC 
aha N.America j j « 

' • 1.2)!. 9.502 8. CM 1.44S| I.B67 S.C70 1.7$* 

Third countries , s f ,, t ^ , 6U | % H , J>4J| 2 m j ft W| i M yM 

Of which; ' j — | - 

Yugoslavia S'2 -w| 513 *>* :-:7| 402 :cs is? 

Turkey , 8*7 1.8*3 «n i.5i7j i.«i4 390 1.284 

Pakistan j,* 4 , 2 _ 117 j 3C4 y,, -gt } 442 232 210 

Total ^ ' 

•4f«! 12 .S4? 2.«45'5.7(5 11.49? 4.2S*. j 'S.961 10.93$ 5. 022 

i _ I 

(contd./) 

Source : " Befolkningens bevaege lser" , various years. 

Fig. 2.3. Immigration and emigration and also net 

immigration of foreign nationals, by nationality. 
(From "Statistik am Indvandrere" , 1983) 



Source : Bef olkni ngens bevaegelser, various ynars 
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Distribution by age 

The age distribution among aliens is very different from the 
distribution for the population as a whole* This is 
illustrated in its main features by the age-pyramids in Fig. 
2.4. , where it will be seen that the proportion of children 
in the immigrant population is high compared with the total 
population , whereas the proportion of elderly people is low 
among the immigrants . 
(Fig • 2 . 3 ,contd. ) 
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Nationality 
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c.sw e.«*4 



9.461 9.023 45$ 



Im- Emig . 
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Imm J 



7.922 S.1U -ltli 



Third countries 7.4K 2.670 4.820) «.32i 2.111 j.«i3j 5.<n 2.95* 2.433; 



Of which: 

Yugoslavia 

Turkey 

Pakistan 

Total 



1.745 



T 



T 



"1 



E? 67 1 33S 251 84 j 249 
Z") 7.6-»2 j 1.6^8 392 1.22«| 8C7 

m .fto <:jj m 213 cij 

1 L 



4-72 



270 
459 
21* 



-21| 
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11. C*7 11.3*4 4-71$ jlS.784 11.9M 3.9)1{' 3.3*1 11.0*9 2.292, 

i .. I 1 



Source: "Bef olkningens bevaegelser" , various years. 
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2.4. Age-pyramids 1 January 1982. (From "Statistik om 
Indvandrere" , 1983) 
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0 f «• • IC IJ M M 4 H 

Per cent 
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Women 
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* I 4 • • i« ii t? r i§ S? 1 ^ 



A more detailed picture of the distribution by age-groups 
and by sex among aliens is given by the table in Fig* 2.5. 
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Fiy. 2.5. Number of aliens, by nationality, age and sex, 
1 January 1982. (From "Statistik om indvandrere " , 1983) 
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1) Excl. Pakistanis with a British passport and born in 
Pakis tan . 

2) Incl. Pakistanis with a British passport and born in 
Pakistan. 

Source: Material in the Ministry for Home Affairs. 
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Distribution by sex 

Immigration from third countries originally consisted almost 
exclusively of males. Later on, the distribution became more 

equal between the two sexes , because immigration of foreign 

workers in general was stopped and the increase in the number 

of immigrants thereafter consisted of the reuniting of 

families and of the birth of foreign nationals within this 

country. Fig. 2 shows the distribution of aliens by sex and 

nationality . 



Fig. 2.6. Number of foreign nationals as at 1 January 1982, 
by sex and nationality. {From "Statistik om 
Indvandrere, 1983) 
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Source : Material in the Ministry for Home Affairs. 

Note 1) Incl. Pakistanis with a British passport 
and born in Pakistan. 



Naturalization 

It was emphasized earlier in th 
information suffers front the de 
aliens, and not with immigrants 



is report that the statistical 
feet of dealing mostly with 
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all persons born abroad and their children. However, the 
number of naturalizations - not least for the three major 
categories of immigrants - is found to be very low, and it is 
for this reason that the statistics on aliens are of interest 
in the immigration problem, despite the fact that they do not 
contain the persons who have achieved Danish citizenship. The 
number of naturalizations in the years 1975-82, by previous 
nationality, is shown in Fig. 2.7. 

Fig. 2.7. Naturalizations in the years 1975-82, by nationality 



before naturalization. (From 
indvandrere" , 19 83) 
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1) The Law concerning Danish citizenship was amended with 
effect from 1 January 19 79, enabling, among other things, 
foreign adopted children to some extent to acquire Danish 
citizenship by formal declaration. At the same time, during 
a transitional period up to 31 December 1981, Danish mothers 
with children born in wedlock with a foreign man were 
allowed under certain conditions to make a declaration that 
the children should be Danish. 

Source: Bef olkningens bevaegelser 1979-81 and also material 
in the Ministry for Home Affairs. 
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Geographical distribution 

The majority of the immigrants in Denmark are concentrated in 
a limited number of boroughs within the metropolitan area and 
a few of the larger provincial towns. Thus, 70 3 of the 
immigrants from third countries reside in twenty of the 
country's boroughs. The number of aliens by nationality- 
categories and the county boroughs/boroughs of the country 
is shown in Fig. 2.8. 

Fig. 2.8. Number of aliens, by nationality-categories and by 
county boroughs in Denmark. (From "Statistik om 
Indvandrere" ,19 83) . 
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Source: Material in the Ministry for Home Affairs. 
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It is possible to calculate from the above table that the 
boroughs of Copenhagen and Frederiksberg ~ i.e. the inner city 
area of the capital - contain 31 o of the total number of aliens 
in Denmark and 38 % of nationals of third countries. It will 
also be seen from the table that county boroughs which consist 
of small market towns and what are markedly agricultural areas - 
the county boroughs of South Jutland and of Viborg, for 
example - contain only a quite small proportion of the aliens , 
with very few from third countries. 

The concentrated settlement of immigrants can be illustrated 
even more specifically, in that the immi^r^nts typically 
settle within precisely-defined areas of a borough. An attempt 
has been made to show this roughly in Fig. 2.9 , in which the 
concentration of dots shows the concentration of immigrants 
within the boroughs of Copenhagen and Frederiksberg. The places 
where the dots are densest are to the west and south of the row 
of four lakes in the middle of Copenhagen, corresponding to the 
old residential districts of N^rrebro and Vesterbro, 
respecti ve ly . 
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Fig. 2.9. Concentration of aliens as at 1 January 19 80 

within the boroughs of Copenhagen and Frederiks- 
berg. (From "Statistik om Indvandrere? 1983) 




Political refugees 

The statistics cited so far have concerned the immigrant 
population in general, frequently with special mention of 
immi grants from third countries. However, these statistics 
have not provided a special picture of the situation regarding 
political refugees. 

These refugees come to Denmark under international agreements , 
the so-called "convention refugees" or "A-ref ugees " . The 
number of refugees in the years 1979-82 is shown in Fig. 2. 10. 
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Fig. 2.10. Number of political refugees received in Denmark 
in the years 1979-82, by nationalities. (From "Statistik om 
Indvandrere" ,19 83) 
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Source : Material in "Dansk Flygtningeh ja^lp" (Danish Refugee 
Relief Organization) 

It will be seen from the above table that most of the refugees 
are from Vietnam. A continued influx of political refugees 
during the coming years is expected, with a little re-emigration 
and much naturalization. 

The Law concerning aliens (law 1983-06-08 No. 226) also makes 
it possible to accept refugees other than convention-refugees: 
"A residence permit will be granted to an alien on application, 
if weighty reasons exist for not requiring the alien to return 
to his homeland" . This refers to the so-called "de-facto- 
refugees" or M B-ref ugees" . 

Adoptions 

As is shown by Fig. 2.11, the adoption of aliens by Danish married 
couples has remained at a very consistent level in recent years. 
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As a proportion of the total number of immigrants, the number 
is not large. The children concerned normally acquire Danish 
citizenship very quickly and they do not appear to cause great 
problems at the community- level ; they will therefore not be 
discussed in detail in this report. (A study published in 1977 
by the Institute of Sociological Research showed that these 
adopted children had, on average, fewer problems than Danish- 
born children) . 
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2.2. The legal position of immigrants 

The immigrants' legal position was last defined precisely in 
the "Udlaendingelov" (Law concerning aliens) No. 226 of 8 June 
19 83 and its appurtenant statutory order "Udlaendinge- 
bekendtgjrfrelse" No. 457 of 23 September 1983 from the Ministry 
of Justice. The legal position of immigrants depends primarily 
upon whether the immigrants concerned are aliens or have 
acquired Danish citizenship, but secondarily upon their country 
of origin, with different rules applying according to whether 
they are citizens of the other Nordic countries, countries of 
the EC or from third countries. The new Law concerning aliens 
brings a change, in that the administrative tasks connected with 
aliens no longer come under the police, but under a Directorate 
for aliens under the Ministry of Justice. 



Nationals cf other Nordic countries , i.e. Finland, Iceland, 
Norway and Sweden, can enter Denmark and stay in the countr 
without a permit - and no work permit i^ required for these 
nationals, either. 



Nationals of other EC-countries can enter Denmark and stay without 
a permit for up to three months from the entry-date. The Ministry 
of Justice lays down detailed regulations tor implementation of 
the European Communities * rules and exemption from carrying a visa 
and for lifting of the restrictions concerning entry and 
residence in connection with the free mobility of labour, etc. 
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Immigrants from third countries hav<* been subject to various 
regulations on entry, residence and work, over the years. As 
mentioned in sub-section 2.1, immigration from these countries 
did not reach a scale of any significance until 1967. The 
remarks below concerning the immigrants' legal position are 
centred upon immigrar*-*? from third countries. 

Entry and residence ' 

Up to 1970, there were no restrictions upon entry, and 
application for a work permit could be made either before entry 
or after arrival in Denmark. In November 1970 the issue of 
first-time work permits was discontinued (the so-called 
" invandrerstop" ) and, with the exception of a brief period in 
1973 , this has been the situation ever since. However, owing 
to the right of family reunion, the net number of immigrants 
from third countries has nevertheless continued to increase. 

.ne exception to the ban on immigration is aliens who come to 
Denmark under international agreements on refugees. The Law 
concerning aliens (Udlaendingeloven) states the rules for family 
reunion, and a residence permit is granted, on application, for 
a person cohabiting with a person permanently resident in 
Denmark (this applies to both heterosexual and homosexual 
relationships) and, for children who are minors, to a person 
permanently resident in Denmark. In addition, a residence 
permit can be granted to parents over 60 years of age for 
aliens holding a residence permit for an unlimited period - 
but normally only if the applicants do not have other children 
within the homeland who could undertake the care and maintenance. 
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Cancellation of residence and work permits 

The residence permit will normally be cancelled only if the 
alien concerned ceases to reside in Denmark or resides outside 
the country for more than six months in succession. However, 
if the stay in Denmark has been of more than two years' 
duration* the limit is t* Ive months in succession outside the 
country . 

Expulsion 

The Law concerning aliens of 1983 imposes major restrictions 
upon the - sibility of expelling from the country aliens who 
have beco .j linked more permanently with Denmark by virtue of 
having lived here for a substantial period of time. The new 
rules are formulated so that restrictions upon the possibility 
of expulsion take effect, step by step, after 1, 2, 4 and 7 
years* residence. After 7 years, expulsion can take place only 
"if it is found to be necessary for national security, or if the 
person concerned has repeatedly committed crimes or has been 
sentenced to at least 6 years' imprisonment for a crime of such 
a nature and so serious that expulsion is justified". 

Social welfare 

A new Law concerning national pensions came into force on 
1 October 1984. This law offers wider opportunities regarding 
pensions for aliens from third countries who are resident in 
Denmark than do the rules applying hitherto; but the pension 
facilities have already existed for some years for aliens from 
the three major countries of immigration - Turkey, Yugoslavia 
and Pakistan - with which bilateral social welfare agreements 
were concluded in 1978, 1979 and 19 82. 
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Naturalization 

The legal distinction between immigrants and the rest of the 
population in Denmark is not eliminated until Danish citizen- 
ship - naturalization - is acquired. 

The requirement enabling acquisition of Danish citizenship is 
normally at least 7 years' residence in Denmark prior to 
application, in addition to which a knowledge of the Danish 
language "equal to that of native Danes of the same age and 
educational level" is required. Finally, the applicant must 
not have a criminal record. 

Education 

Numerous international bodies deal with the rights of immigrants 
regarding educational matters, and a number of regulations and 
recommendations exist, which derive from this activity and form 
part of the basis for rules and practical procedures for dealing 
with these areas in Denmark. 

The following are some of the binding instruments: 

- Unesco's agreement of 15 December I9 60 against differential 
treatment in education, ratified by Denmark on 1 October 196 3. 

- The UN convention on economic, social and cultural rights and 
also civil and political rights, ratified by Denmark on 

14 December 1971. 

- Resolution of the Council of Ministers of Education assembled 
in the Council of the European Communities on 9 February 1976, 
concerning a programme of action for education. 
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- The Council's directive of 25 July 1977 concerning schooling 
for the children of foreign workers. 

The rights of immigrants regarding education, wit'i special 
reference to Denmark, are dealt with in chapter J. This concerns 
opportunities for special instruction , instruction in the mother 
tongue and adult classes in Danish language. 

2.3 Organizations concerned with matters of immigration 

As mentioned earlier, the problem of immigration in Denmark has 
begun to be tackled substantially only in the last few years. 
The following bodies deal with questions relating to immigrants 
at national level: a number of national committees, the immigration 
office of the Ministry for Home Affairs, the Danish Refugee Relief 
Organization (Dansk Flygtningehjaelp) and the International 
Co-operation Organization (Mellemf olkeligt Samvirke) . 

National committees 

The governmental Committee on Immigration co-ordinates at 
ministerial level the different elements of policy on immigrants 
and is the forum for wider political comment. A local-authority 
liaison group under the Ministry for Home Affairs has in it, 
among other members, officers from local authorities which have 
a particularly large number of immigrants. In addition, a 
liaison committee has been appointed for contact with the 
immigrants' own associations, A special committee on adult 
education for immigrants has, as its function, surveying the 
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existing Danish educational arrangements for adult immigrants 
and submitting recommendations for changes relating to this 
education. In addition, under the Ministry for Social Affairs 
there is a committee for immigrant children and their childhood 
and adolescent development, while a committee under the Home 
Affairs Ministry studies immigrant settlement-patterns. Finally, 
a study group has been appointed under the Ministry for Cultural 
Affairs to deal with cultural activities for immigrants. 

Immigration office of the Home Affairs Ministry 

The Ministry for Home Affairs set up in 1981 an immigration office 
whose function is to gather and exploit statistical data on 
immigrants. In addition, the office acts as the secretariat for 
the governmental Committee on Immigration. In 19 83 the immigration 
office published a set of statistics on immigrants, from which 
most of the statistical information in the present report was 
taken . 

Danish Refugee Relief Organization 

The Danish Refugee Relief Organization is an "umbrella organization 
which was formed in 1956 in connection with the reception of a 
large number of Hungarian refugees. The Organization has per- 
manent departments in Copenhagen and Arhus and establishes project 
centresin places where newly- arrived groups of refugees are 
placed. In the last few years, Denmark has been receivina qroups 
of varying size - from Vietnam, Poland and Latin American countries 
for example. The Danish Refugee Relief Organization runs language 
schools; the instruction given is described in more detail in 
sub-section 3.2. 
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International Co-operation Organization 

The International Co-operation Organization deals with questions 
relating to developing countries - including matters concerning 
immigrants in Denmark. The Organization has a documentation 
centre which gathers literature on immigrant problems in Denmark 
and publishes biographies on this subject. 

Immigrant organizations 

The different ethnic groups have formed local associations at 
a number of places in Denmark - not least, of course, in 
Copenhagen, where the immigrants are most concentrated. 

Public support is given today to the national associations, in 
accordance with detailed rules. 

In addition, general immigrant organizations exist to take care 
of common interests for immigrants from different countries. 
Thus, in 1976 the Joint Council of Immigrants in Denmark 
(Indvandrernes Faellesrad i Danmark, IFD) was formed, which in 
1980 published a report: "Indvandrernes forslag til l^sning af 
deres problemer i Danmark" {Immigrants' recommendations for 
solution of their problems in Denmark) . 

However, understandably enough it seems very difficult for the 
various groups to reach agreement, and in 1981 some immigrant 
groups took the initiative to form another general organization: 
IND-sam. 
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Today, the situation is that two general organizations exist, 
each of which covers only a small sector of the existing 
immigrant associations, while at the same time the majority of 
the immigrants are outside the associations. 

3. ANALYSIS OF DIFFERENT AREAS OF IMMIGRANT PROBLEMS 

The central topic of this report is young immigrants and their 
vocational training. However, the opportunities for young 
immigrants to take a course of vocational training and utilize 
it subsequently in their working life are closely connected with 
a number of areas of immigrant problems, namely: 

- the preceding primary schooling and the transition 
from this to a job or training; 

- conditions during work and unemployment; 

- cultural and social circumstances, including circumstances 

of family and housing, integration in the community and special 
problems of women. 

In addition to actual vocational training, all of these areas 
of immigrant problems will be discussed in this chapter - although 
I am well aware of the fact that the discussion can be at only 
a general level. 

The problem areas coincide to some extent with those that are 
encountered generally where immigrants settle in industrial 
countries; but they also have more specifically Scandinavian or 
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even quite special Danish features. Thus, this applies to the 
study of Danish as a foreign language - a problem area in 
which interest has begun to be shown only recently. 

3.1 Primary school and primary school-leaving 

The Danish basis of experience regarding immigrants in primary 
school and subsequent education and training is far smaller 
than in many other European countries. Only in the last fev; 
years have the problems reached a scale such that the authorities 
have begun to give attention to them. 

However, foreign language-speaking pupils have had to be dealt 
with in Denmark previously, since Danish is a foreign language 
for children from the Faroe Islands and Greenland, which used to 
be parts of Denmark and are still linked to it to some extent 
today. But no major, systematic studies have been made of the 
problems which this instruction in Danish as a foreign language 
has caused for both teachers and pupils. 

In studies of immigrants within the field of education and 
training, the term "foreign language-speaking" is used more 
frequently than "immigrants". I do not know exactly how this can 
be explained; but various partial explanations can be 
considered. Firstly, linguistic communication is a fundamental 
feature of the teaching situation. Secondly, there has been a 
tradition in Denmark of Scandinavian immigration from the 
countries which are closely related to Denmark linguistically - 
Norway and Sweden - which has not created the great difficulties 
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in teaching. Thirdly, there has perhaps been a desire to 
emphasize that the language barrier can exist even for immigrants 
who have become naturalized and are, therefore, no longer 
immigrants in the narrower sense of the term. 

Statistical considerations 

The records of foreign language-speaking pupils thus do not match 
the number of young immigrants within the same age group; but 
most of the pupils from third countries are probably entered as 
foreign language-speaking in the statistics below. 

The number of foreign language-speaking pupils in primary school, 
by country of origin, can be seen from Fig. 3.1. It will be noted 
that the number from third countries has been rising sharply in 
recent years and is at a much higher level than the number from 
the other countries of immigration. 
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Fig, 3.1. Foreign language-speaking pupils in primary school, 
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Source: Material in the Ministry of Education. 

However, the possibilities of arranging schooling which takes 
account of the problems of the different ethnic groups depend 
not only upon the total numbers of children, but also upon the 
distribution over the various local-authority areas within the 
country. In chapter 2 (Fig. 2.9) it was described how, in some 
places, there is a heavy concentration of individual immigrant 
nationalities, and this great difference in density of immigrants 
can be seen correspondingly for pi unary school pupils from 
Fig. 3.2. Nearly three-quarters of the foreign language-speaking 
pupils of primary school are concentrated in 17 of the country's 
275 boroughs. Some city districts exist today in which a 
substantial percentage of the primary school pupils are immigrant 
children from third countries - at Njzfrrebro and Vesterbro in the 
inner city of Copenhagen, for example, where between 25% and 35% 
of the children today are immigrant. This trend is accentuated 
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by a sharp fall in the number of births in the Danish population 
in recent years. However, the most common situation in the 
Danish primary schools is still the existence of only a few pupils 
from one and the same ethnic group within the individual school. 



Fig. 3.2. 



Distribution of foreign language-speaking pupils 

in primary school, by number within the borough 

as at 1 November 1981. (From "Statistik om Indvandrere" , 

1983) . 
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It is difficult to foresee what the trend in the primary school 
will be in the rather longer term. The proportion of the 0-6 
years-old immigrant children within the country that are foreign 
language-speaking - and will therefore possibly need additional 
instruction at school - is not known; nor is it known how far 
their families will accept the offer of instruction in the 
mother tongue. Moreover, a high frequency of relocation has been 
found to exist among immigrants, making longer-term planning of 
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schooling difficult for this reason also. Finally, the arrival 
and settlement of political refugees cannot be predicted. 

Action in the primary schoo l 

The Danish regulations for the teaching of foreign language- 
speaking pupils were first drawn up in accord with the resolutions 
of the Council of Europe in the 1970' s and with the negotiations 
that preceded the EC-directive on this subject in 1976. In 
practice, the Danish educational system largely meets the 
international requirements and recommendations (20). 

The legal basis was laid down in Law No. 313 of 26 June 1975 
concerning the primary school and in statutory order No. 179 of 
8 March 1976 setting out the details on this basis. The basic 
principle in these provisions is that it is important to enable 
foreign language-speaking pupils to follow the instruction on 
an equal footing with the other pupils. The main emphasis is 
upon instruction in the Danish language. 

At the beginning of the Seventies, "reception classes" were 
established, on the English model, in Copenhagen - where the 
greatest concentration of immigrants existed also at that time. 
Reception classes are aimed at integration in the normal school 
system and are intended primarily for children who have just 
arrived in Denmark. Gradual integration in normal primary 
school takes place, starting with participation in musical and 
practical subjects, and endeavouring to have some of the 
instruction in Danish in the reception classes given by bilingual 
teachers with command of the mother tongue of the children 
concerned. 
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In Odense, Denmark's third largest city, a study of 43 children 
from Turkey and Pakistan has been carried out in the last few 
years as part of an EC-project. The teaching process ^uring 
and after the integration stage has been followed, and the 
families' reactions to the meeting of the two respective cultures 
has been studied. The teachers succeeded in developing very 
suitable instructional media for teaching the pupils both Danish 
and their own language. The Danish school system has worked 
well in relation to the immigrants, in the opinion of the 
EC-Commission given in an evaluation of the project; but it is 
stated that paedagogic co-operation between Denmark and the 
immigrants' country of origin is lacking. 

Instruction in the mother tongue 

The statutory order of 1976, mentioned earlier, requires local 
authorities to offer foreign language-speaking pupils instruction 
in their mother tongue. If at least twelve pupils speaking the 
same language apply, the local authority must arrange classes; 
if fewer than twelve apply, the pupils are referred to classes 
organized on a county-basis. From 3 to 5 hours' instruction a 
week is given, outside the pupils' normal school-hours and either 
on week-day afternoons or on Saturady morning. 

The purpose of the mother- tongue instruction is to strengthen 
the pupils' own language and also to give an insight into the 
cultural and social situation in their homeland. 
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The Ministry of Education estimated in 1980 that 39 ?, of the 
pupils whom the schools regard as foreign language-speaking 
take part in mother-tongue classes. Some immigrant groups 
typically have a high percentage of participants - the 
Yugoslav group in Copenhagen, for example, which a study in 
1980 showed to have 86 ^-participation (92 out of a total of 
107 pupils). Other immigrant groups - political refugees, for 
example - have a low percentage of participants. 

< 

No actual studies exist to explain the low average participant- 
percentage; but a number of different factors are known to be 
involved, as follows: 

- The place for the mother-tongue instruction can be far away 
from home and school. 

- The time of the classes (outside school-hours) can be a 
deterrent . 

- The language spoken in the home is not in all cases the officia 
language in which instruction is offered. 

- The family wants its children in some cases to be "proper" 
Danes and therefore not to be concerned with the homelard. 

Primary school- leaving 

In general, non-attendance at primary school is no more frequent 

for foreign language-speaking pupils than for the others, as 

was shown by a report from the Ministry of Education in 1981 (24) 

In the case of the girls, however absence rises steeply at 
puberty, while for boys non-attendance is frequent at the ages 
of 14-16 years, when they begin to have so much work that they 
find it difficult also to cope with school. 
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In the Ministry of Education survey in four boroughs (reported 
in the above-mentioned 1981-report) , it was found that only 
10 % of the Turkish girls still attended school after they had 
reached the final, leaving-class in primary school, and usually 
only very few of the young immigrants from third countries left 
primary school with its school-leaving certificate. 

A survey of immigrant pupils leaving primary school in the 
borough of Copenhagen (17) shows briefly the following results: 

- In general, their academic knowledge is not much lower than 
for the Danish pupils; but their knowledge of Danish leaves 
much to be desired. 

- A comparison between the different ethnic groups shows the 
Yugoslavs in the lead with regard to academic performance ; the 

Pakistanis also do well, but the Turks are at a distinctly lower 
level . 

- Family background plays a role; there is thus a tendency for 
the children to produce a better academic performance if one 
or both parents has had an education. 

The survey shows no correlation between the sex and the academic 
knowledge of the pupil. 

Arrival after the 14th birthday 

Young immigrants who have arrived in Denmark after their 14th 
birthday can be accepted in a special class under statutory 
order No. 179, 1976, if it is thought that they cannot derive 
reasonable benefit from instruction in an ordinary class in 
primary school. 
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Instruction in these special reception classes comprises the 
Danish language and also normal primary-school subjects .at 
the 8th to 10th form-levels, arranged with a view to the pupils 
special requireme ts . 



The total instruction-time is fixed in the range 24 - 30 hours 
a week. The number of pupils in each class (which can embrace 
several levels) must not exceed twelve at the start of the 
school-year, unless the class is taught jointly by two teachers 



As is the case generally for immigrant children, the local 
authority of the area in which they reside is bound to offer 
these young immigrants mother-tongue instruction amounting to 
3-5 hours a week. 



3.2 Vocational training 

By far the majority of young immigrants from third countries 
go into unskilled work or unemployment after primary school. 
The situation of these young people is described in sub-section 
3.3. 



No complete statistics exist regarding the number of young 
immigrants accepted for the various types of youth training 
courses. In general, it may be said that Danish experience is 
still very limited. 



Very few of the young immigrants from third countries continue 
after primary school in the upper secondary school or continuation 
school, as can be seen from Fig. 3.3. The proportion of female 
immigrant pupils is in the minority and the distribution between 
the two sexes in 19 80 can be seen from Figs. 3.4 and 3.5. 

Fig. 3.3. Foreign pupils as at 1 October 1980 , by school 
standard and nationality. (From "Statistik om 
indvandrere" , 19 83) 
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Fig. 3.4 Foreign female pupils as at 1 October 19 80, 

by school level and nationality. {From "Statistik 
om Indvandrere" , 1983) 
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Fig. 3.5. 



Foreign male pupils as at 1 October 1980, 

by school level and nationality. (From "Statistik 

om Indvandrere" , 1983) 
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Youth school 

One possibility for juveniles who do not start their training 
or job immediately after primary school is the youth school 
(ungdomsskole ) , organized under the local authority. The 
youth school offers a wide variety of options regarding the 
subject-matter and methods offered" to the young persons. The 
emphasis in the youth school is generally upon practical 
subjects; but preparation for the school-leaving examinations 
of the primary school can be offered also. 

Special courses at the youth school for young immigrants are 
arranged in some local-authority areas. This is so in 
Copenhagen, where a pilot project was carried out in 1 9 77-78 
with aid from the EC social welfare fund and in collaboration 
with the International Co-operation Organization {Mellem- 
folkeligt Samvirke) . On the basis of experience with this 
project, from 19 79 onwards more permanent preparatory courses 
for jobs and vocational training were established under the 
youth school for young immigrants. 

The courses are for foreigners between the ages of 16 and 24 
who become unemployed for the first time. The students are 
taught Danish, current affairs and their mother tongue for 
1-6 months, depending upon their existing knowledge. After 
courses of this kind, the young persons are offered an 
opportunity to continue in the various local-authority projects 
for young unemployed people together with young Danes. 
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Basic vocational training 

It is not known how many immigrants have been accepted for 
basic vocational training in Denmark; nor is it known how many 
have successfully completed such training. 

Basic vocational training is an alternance training which can 
be structured in two different ways? on the one hand, it is 
the traditional apprenticeship, and on the other, a basic 
trade training (efg) which was introduced in 1972 on an 
experimental basis and in 19 77 as a permanent arrangement, 
but still as a parallel system to the apprenticeship. The 
apprenticeship has been abolished in a number of trades, 
however. In the apprenticeship, the young person commences 
in a training post immediately, while'efg'starts with one 
year's more general basic education at school, after which 
alternance training is continued. 

A small number of immigrants appear to have got primarily 

into 'efg'. The sole requirement for admission to 'efg* 

is that the young person has had - in Denmark or in 

his country of origin - instruction equivalent to nine years 1 

schooling. No primary school- leaving examination is necessary. 

Young immigrants are thus - in theory, at least - on an equal 
footing with ocher juveniles for acceptance to *efg'; but in 
order to be on a really equal footing, they must be informed 
that these favourable conditions exist for acceptance for 
'efg', and must have information on vocational training in 
general. The existing information system does not, it has 
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been found, always function effectively enough in relation 
to this special category of young persons, and special 
difficulties stand in the way of provision of the young 
people's families with information on the training opportunities 
which is meaningful to them. 

In addition , however, a number of hidden requirements exist. 
Nine years' schooling in Denmark provides a different basis 
from what would have been given if this schooling had taken 
place - partially, at least - in, say, Turkey or Pakistan. And 
the instruction in vocational schools is arranged with a view 
to pupils with a Danish upbringing. 

Integration courses for 'efg' 

Difficulties have been encountered with starting young immigrants 
on basic trade training (efg) - not least the young persons 
from the political refugee-families which hav~ been received in 
Denmark in the last few years. 

A study group of representatives of the Ministry of Education , the 
Danish Refugee Relief Organization and three vocational schools 
in Jutland (Esbjerg, Vejle, Mommark) therefore drew up in 19 80 
a proposal for an integration course for refugees for 'efg' . 
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Interest in the Danish experiment with integration courses 
for vocational training has been shown in the other European 
countries. This experiment is therefore described in 
considerable detail below. 

The proposal concerns primarily integration of the young 
refugees, but it can be used equally well for other young 
immigrants with a language-background or cultural background 
which is different from that encountered by the other young 
trainees when they start 'efg*. The report describes a course 
of 40 weeks' duration, with heavy emphasis upon projects that 
enable theory and practice to be combined. An ideas-list 
suggests a large number of topics which would be relevant for 
inclusion in the projects. The topics are in four groups based 
upon the "four lives" which are discussed in the Danish training 
discussion book "U90"*): 

1. Family life: topics such as responsibility, medical service, 

food preparation, day nursery. 

2. Community life; topics such as banking, the Law concerning 

social security (bistandslov) , primary school, 
payment of taxes, compulsory military service. 

3. Working life; topics such as the employment service, jobs, 

pay, shop-steward system. 

4. Leisure: topics such as libraries, colleges, sports, 

theatre . 

*) "U90"f Danish Educational Planning and Policy in a Social 

Context at the End of the 20th Century, Ministry of Education, 
1978. 
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The report emphasizes that the object of integration courses 
of this kind should be to provide a basis of equality for 
Danish pupils and immigrants. At the same time, the immigrants 
should have an opportunity to retain their own personal and 
cultural background. What was required, the report said, was 
a humanistic, democratic outlook, and the course described to be 
based upon an hermeneutic conception in which the pupils should 
develop their understanding by contact with reality. 

There were insufficient funds, however, and the ideas behind 
the proposed integration course were therefore tried out in 
the spring of 19 81, in the form of a greatly abridged training 
sequence of 7-8 weeks' duration, carried out in some provincial 
towns in Jutland. These pilot courses were funded with money 
provided by the Secretariat for training measures to combat 
unemployment (SVUA) . An attempt was made to preservers far as 
possible, the basic ideas from the original proposal, despite 
the shortening of the course. 

On the pilot course, team- teaching was used, in which a 
language teacher f rom the Danish Refugee Relief Organization 
worked together with a teacher in a technical subject at the 
vocational school. The results of the experimental courses 
were largely favourable, although it was agreed that they 
were too short. A summary evaluation report was published 
in 1982 (13) . 

Since then, no funds have been set aside for integration courses 
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of this, kind aimed especially at 'efg'. Young refugees have 
to try to manage with the less specialized courses that are 
held by the Danish Refugee Relief Organization (see below in 
this section) . 

Experience with immigrants in 'efg' 

The Danish legislation provides opportunities for support for 
handicapped young persons who are under vocational training 
{Law No. 289 of 8 June 1977, §2 para. 2). By "handicap" is also 
understood the handicap of language in relation to the other 
pupils, if the pupil concerned does not have Danish as the 
mother tongue . 

Measures of support can consist of, for example, interpreting- 
assistance, or extra tuition in Danish, but also help in the 
various technical subjects. There seems to be a great need 
among immigrants to have an opportunity for extra tuition in 
Danish , by choosing the language as an optional subject in 
the 'efg' base-year - Danish as a foreign language, it should 
be noted, and adapted to suit the very special needs of immigrants 
as pupils. 

The immigrant pupils wish to have Danish instruction of this 
kind related directly, in timing and in conte \, to the technical 
subjects that are being studied. In this way, the instruction 
will provide opportunity for repetition of the substance of 
the technical subject and for studying in depth the technical 
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terminology used. 

Interest has been shown by the Danish authorities in offering 
the young immigrants in the »efg» base-year an opportunity to 
choose the language of their homeland as an optional subject. 
This could be regarded as an extension of the offer in primary 
school of 3-5 hours' mother-tongue instruction a week. 

Experience so far shows, however, that most of the young 
immigrants who go into 'efg' have to make such an effort to 
familiarize themselves with the Danish lessons that they simply 
do not have, at the time, enough left over also to study their 
own mother tongue and their own cultural background. 

One great difficulty for immigrants under vocational training 
is that of access, linguistically speaking, to the instructional 
materials. This applies not least to the written working 
instructions in the workshops of the technical schools. Even 
for Danish-speaking pupils, problems often exist in understanding 
the instructions correctly. 

Moreover, many vocational teachers are ex-craftsmen and their 
technical jargon constitutes an additional difficulty of 
communication for the foreign language-speaking pupils. 

However, the difficulty lies not only in the teachers* lack of 
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consciousness of the language used, but also in their lack 
of experience in dealing with pupils of a different cultural 
background. A special effort is thus necessary in order to 
provide the vocational teachers with the necessary basis for 
the work with immigrant pupils in vocational training. This 
basis must include both cognitive and behavioural aspects. 

The staff at the National Vocational Teacher Training 
Establishment (SEL) are aware of the problems and they are 
included in the basic training for vocational teachers. In 
addition, there have been plans to offer vocational teachers 
* short further-training courses in immigrant problems; but the 
Ministry of Education did not allow these plans to be implemented. 

Dropping-out from 'efg' 

In the spring of 1979, a study was made of the experiences of 
122 immigrants taken into 'efg * -training for the general 
vocational field of "Ferrous and non-ferrous metals" during the 
period from January 1977 to January 1979. 

This survey showed that 33 % dropped out of the system 
completely even during the base-year. The percentage is at the 
level applicable to Danish pupils; but whereas the Danish pupils 
often gc into 'efg '-training because they do not have any 
definite plans for the future, the group of immigrants starting 
an 'efg' -course is in the highest degree selected, being 
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recruited from among the best-educated of the young immigrants 
and forming only a small proportion of a year's immigrant- 
intake. From this aspect , the drop-out percentage must be 
considered very high. Subsequent estimates indicate an even 
higher drop-out rate. Thus , in the borough of Copenhagen 
the drop-out of immigrants from the 'efg'-schools is estimated 
to be about one-half before completion of the basic training 
('Samspil' , No. 6, 1984) . 

Even if the young immigrants get through the 'efg 1 base-year, 
the difficulties are not yet overcome. One very big problem 
is then to find an on-the-job training post. This is often 
difficult even for Danish pupils, and the recession has caused 
racism to flourish, so fewer employers wish to accept immigrants 
for on~job training and this means that the immigrants have no 
opportunity to complete their vocational training. 

Adult training 

The vocationally-orientated adult training schemes that are of 
interest in relation to young immigrants fall into several 
categories. Firstly, courses exist for newly-arrived immigrants, 
organized by the Danish Refugee Relief Organization (DF) and 
secondly courses under labour-market training schemes ^including 
vocational induction courses for the long-term unemployed 
(EIFL) and also courses for training semi-skilled workers. 
Finally, a number of courses are organized under legislation 
on leisure activities, which cannot be described as being 
directly vocation-orientated, but can possibly improve the 
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immigrants' chances of getting a job. 

Language^ school of the Danish Refugee 
Relief_QrganIiatIon 

The Organization accepts newly- arrived refugees at the language 
school. They are aided financially for up to 18 months, after 
which the refugees can, if necessary, seek assistance under 
the Law concern social security, just as for Danes in general. 
At the Refugee Relief Organization's language school the work 
is done on the basis of a training model as follows: 

Stage I Basic course 

Stage II Continuation course 

Stage III Fin 'shing course 

Progression in the students' knowledge varies widely and the 
length of time spent by a student at each of the stages in the 
model therefore varies. Some students can manage with 3 months, 
while others will perhaps take a whole year to reach stage III. 

At stage I instruction is^given in elementary Danish language 
four hours daily. 

An attempt has been made, at stage II, to allow for the wide 
variation in learning-conditions which the participants 
encounter when the language instruction is arr .aged with 
different combinations of methods , namely workshop instruction 
with language and action closely linked, topic-orientated 
instruction on the basis of practical situations and traditional 
instruction in Danish. 



At stage 111 there are various types of courses, arranged 
according to what the students plan to undertake when they 
have completed the language course. 

Language courses exist which prepare the student for Danish 
?xamination 2 of the University-extension organization, which 
is required for admission to a further training course in 
Denmark . 

In addition, there are language courses which deal with subject 
areas from the primary school-leaving class, enabling the 
students then to prepare for the primary school-leaving 
examination in Danish. 

Courses exist also in technical Danish, in which an introduction 
is given to the language which the students will encounter later 
in their vocational training or on the labour market. Quite 
practical technical-language topics are studied throughout the 
course, and when the student changes over to a new topic, he or 
she will go off and study it in practice, attending a technical 
school. A topic of this kind might be the lathe, for example. 
The basis used is a sound film strip in which the technical 
teacher gives instruction in the equipment and operation of the 
lathe. About 500 terms are used in such instruction, one half 
of them nouns, many verbs and others words which give guidance. 



Great advantage is derived in the instruction from breaking 
up compound words and examining the components, which the 
students can often recognize from other compounds. Antonyms 
and synonyms are constructed and official technical designati 
workshop designations and jargon terms are studied, with the 
object quite simply of enabling the refugees to manage 
within the Danish community. 



When the course has been completed, the Danish Refugee Relief 
Organization gives assistance through a consultant, who fellows 
the progress of the individual. Through the base-year the 
consultant will make two or three visits to refugees starting 
a basic trade training course, for example. 



The courses of the Danish Refugee Relief Organization are given 
under legislation concerning general spare-time education, 
training for semi-skilled workers and literacy-instruction. 



EIFL-courses 

EIFL-courses - vocational induction courses for the long-term 
unemployed - are held at "EI— centres" attached to the semi- 
skilled worker schools around the country. There are special 
EIFL-courses for immigrants. 



EIFL-courses are normally of 16 weeks' duration; but for the 
courses for immigrants, there is in addition a final 4-week 
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module with on-job training. The structure of the courses 
can vary slightly, according to the composition of participants 
and where they are held in the country, since the component 
trade-elements can be aimed at local job opportunities. 

The structure may be as follows (plan for course held in 
Copenhagen in the spring of 1981), for example: 

2 weeks general subjects 

4 weeks cleaning 

4 weeks soldering and assembly 

4 weeks transport 

2 weeks job-seeking 

16 weeks actual course 
+ 4 weeks on- job training 

Total: 20 weeks 

The students work through the course with integrated Danish 
instruction linked to the trade subject for the period concerned. 
Two teachers are used, to some extent (up to 3 hours daily) , 
with the teacher of Danish in attendance at some of the trade 
instruction. 

§§2 ) iz§]Sill^^_ w 2I'lS§J_ courses 

Semi-skilled worker courses are not especially for immigrants, 
but are specifically vocation-orientated series of courses, 
modular in structure, for workers and unemployed persons. Each 
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module is usually of 1-3 weeks' duration. In order to improve 
the job opportunities for the immigrants, where applicable 
they are recommended to take courses of this kind after 
completing the EIFL-course. The immigrants frequently have 
difficulties due to linguistic and possibly cultural factors 
here. No precise information exists on the numbers of 
immigrants attending these courses, which are probably used 
less by immigrant! - , than by Danes and the percentage of completed 
courses is probably lower for the immigrants ( 'Forskellighed • , 
No. 4, 1983) . 

Other courses 

A number of other types of courses have appeared in very recent 
years in connection with measures to promote employment. Thus, 
in Arhus County, pi lot courses have been established for groups 
of adults who are especially threatened, including immigrants, 
in conjunction with 7-months ' job offers for chronically 
unemployed persons within the county borough (periodical 
'Forskellighed', pp. 20-21, No. 4, 19 S3) . Those attending the 
course are paid as unskilled labourers or as cleaning 
assistants during a course lasting 8-13 weeks, 40 hours a week, 
and are then placed in Dobs in county institutions or projects. 
Finance If provided by a combination of national and county 
funding. These courses for immigrants take place with the 
sexes segregated and a close relationship between instruction 
in Danish and job offers, with a view to motivating immigrants 
to seek further qualification - through single-trade courses 
for adults, for example. 
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In addition , there are more general courses in Danish for 
foreigners , arranged under the regulations concerning spare- 
time adult education (Ministry of Education order No. 329 of 
11 July 1983). Grants are provided for such courses, in 
accordance with detailed criteria, normally with the central 
government and the local authority each providing one-third, 
the remaining one-third being met by the initiator. 

A_ curr en t_ survey 

The Ministry for Home Affairs is currently having a survey 
made concerning instruction in Danish for adult immigrants. 
The provisional results show that in 1981-82 a good 29 000 
immigrants were enrolled for instruction in Danish; but this 
includes an unknown number of persons who were registered 
with several different enrolments. 

The total expenditure cannot be calculated exactly, but some 
estimates exist for 1981-82. The Directorate for labour- 
market training schemes had expenditure amounting to 4.5 
million kroner, the counties approx. 3 million kroner, general 
spare- time education expenditure on teachers and leaders under 
1 million kroner, while expenditure under special instruction 
amounted to more than 50 million kroner. 

The teachers for immigrants are in all cases younger (25-40 
years old) and mostly female. The majority were born in Denmark 
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and in many cases have had advanced theoretical training ; they 
have usually taken courses relevant to teaching of immigrants 
and about one-half have taken a general teacher-training 
course 

3, 3 Conditions in work and in unemployment 

Conditions for immigrants with regard to work and unemployment 
broadly conform to the pattern that we saw in earlier sections 
of this report, with the conditions for immigrants from 
Scandinavia, the EC-countries and Nor'-h America not differing 
very much from the conditions for the population as a whole , 
while the conditions for immigrants from third countries are 
markedly different from them. « 

Work 

A survey of the working situation for foreigners in Denmark 
(Fig. 3. 6) shows that the number of self-employed persons and 
of management personnel is very small for foreigners from third 
countries and that the largest category is unskilled labourers. 
It will be seen from this table that very few foreigners from 
third countries were p nsioners, in 1980; thj immigrant 
population in Denmark is still very young. 

* 

Tl§StelHDi2D_2£ Ionization 

In the trade-union movement , members' nationality is not 
recorded and it is not known, therefore , how many immigrants 
are members of trade unions. However, the majority are probably 
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Fig. 3.6 Working situation of foreigners, 19 80. 

(From "Statistik om Indvandrere" , 1983) 
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members of a trade union, since statistical surveys show that 
only 11% of a total of 8 240 unemployed foreigners in 19 80 
were not insured against unemployment and it rarely happens 
that people are members of an unemployment insurance fund 
without at the same time being a member of the associated 
trade union. For the three major categories of immigrants 
from third countries, the percentages not insured against 
unemployment were as follows: Yugoslavia 1.6%, Turkey 1.6% 
and Pakistan 1.4%, or a total of 58 persons out of 3 672. 

There is, not a lot of trade-union activity among immigrants , 
however; only a few are shop stewards or safety representatives. 
Part of *-he reason is presumably that barriers to linguistic 
communication exists here also. The immigrants will perhaps 
have learned sufficient Danish to manage in their ordinary, 
everyday activities; but it is a big step from this to making 
good on an equal footing in trade-union work. 

Unemp 1 oy me n t 

There is a higher level of unemployment among foreigners than 
for the population in general. A summary of the situation in 
1980 and 19 81 can be seen in Fig. 3.7. There is everywhere a 
marked increase from 1980 to 1981. It will be noted that 
unemployment is in general higher among foreigners than among 
Danes. Moreover, it will be seen that unemployment is 
particularly high for Turks and Pakistanis. Unemployment among 
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Fig. 3,7, Unemployed foreigners, converted into full-time 

unemployed as a percentage of insured foreigners -in 
(From "Statistik om Indvandrere, 1983) 
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women is in general higher than among men and this is the case 
especially for women who are Turkish or Pakistani citizens. 



The Turks show in all cases the poorest t_. mining-background and 
the Pakistanis the best, and the relevant figures are reflected 
to some extent in the employment situation for the groups 
concerned. 

It is not by chance that the summary overviews of immigrant 
unemployment in this report do not go back further in time. 
Separ te records of foreign unemployed persons only began to be 
kept a few years ago. 
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Fig. 3.8. Unemployed y°gy9 foreigners between 17 and 24 

years of age,/ (From "Statistik om Indvandrere" , 19 83) 
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Source : Material in "Danmarks Statistik". 
Unemployment among young immigrants (17-24 years of age) is 
of special interest for this report, and this unemployment is 
entered in Fig. 3.8 as the total number and as the percentage 
of the number within the age-range 17-24 years who are in the 
various categories of immigrants, and also in comparison with 
the total population of young people in Denmark. 



It may perhaps be surprising that the level of unemployment in 
general is lower for the young immigrants than for the immigrant 
categories and population as a whole. This does not mean that 
fewer young persons are unemployed; it is due to the fact that 
far from all of the young unemployed are registered with the 
unemployment insurance funds. 
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3.4 The family situation 

The family pattern of immigrants often differs so much from 
the Danish pattern that this very cultural aspect must become 
crucial for the problems with which the young immigrants are 
faced in their life in Denmark - also regarding conditions of 
training and education. This section contains a brief outline 
of some of the features relating to this family situation; 
other features I have considered to be more appropriately 
put in the other sections of the report. Thus, the specific 
problems that are encountered by young female immigrants will 
be discussed in sub-section 3.7. 



In 19 81 there were found to be just under 30 000 married 
couples with at least one of the married partners of foreign 
nationality, as will be seen from Fig. 3.9. It will be noted 
in this table that, in the case of the Nordic countries , these 
are most often couples in which only one of the partners - 
usually the woman - is Danish. For third countries, by far 
the majority of the marriages have been between partners from 
the same third country; but there is a total of about 5 000 
married couples in which one partner (most of ten, by far, the 
woman) is a Danish citizen, while the other is from a third 
country . 
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Fig. 3.9. Number of married couples in which at least one 

of the partners was an alien, as at 1 January 19 81. 
(From "Statistik om Indvandrere" , 1983) 
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As at 1 January 19 81 there was a total of 1 152 262 
married couples in Denmark. In 29 925 couples, or 2.6%, 
there was at least one alien. In 10 507 couples, or 
0.9% of all married couples in Denmark and 35.1% of all 
marriages including aliens, both partners were foreigners 



The number of children for the individual households, by 
nationality, is entered in Fig. 3.10. The distinctly larger 
number of children in households from Pakistan and Turkey will 
be noted here. Special computations concerning fertility show 
that among immigrants from third countries this is from two to 
three times higher than the average Danish fertility rate. 
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Fig. 3.10. Number of children per family, by nationality. 
(From "Statistik om Indvandrere" , 19 83) 
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Note: Co-habitation also embraces "paperless" situations 
(30 678 couples in all) . Only "clean" situations 
regarding foreign papers are included. 
Source : Material in the Ministry for Home Affairs. 
Notes : i) Incl. Pakistanis with a British passport and born 
in Pakistan. 

Problems of contact 

A most important aspect of the immigrant family pattern for 
third countries is isolation, closeness. The family forms a 
microcosm whose contact with the world outside is governed by 
specific rules which allow intercourse with members of other 
families only in certain circumstances - as far as the female 
members are concerned, at any rate. 
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So long as the family was living in its homeland - usually 
among the rural population - these restrictions were not felt 
to be constricting bands. In the Danish host country, 
however, the immigrants live principally in the cities and 
the original "extended families" are split up, often resulting 
in a very isolated existence, especially for the women. 

In many cultures, the social rules prohibit a woman from 
moving outside the home without being accompanied by her 
husband or by a male relative. And since the husband - who 
has usually emigrated by himself - has in many cases a job 
which requires him to be working away from home all day, the 
wife is tied to the home and cannot go anywhere, either alone 
or with her (small) children. As a result, the women do not 
have the contact with other women which they had in their 
homeland and which enabled them to thoroughly discuss all of 
the problems . 

Reduced contact between the women and the community around them 
results in, among other things, lack of knowledge of many 
matters, such as opportunities for birth control, for receiving 
medical or social-welfare assistance, educational matters and 
opportunities for additional education or training. Moreover, 
the isolation of the wife leads to even greater dependence 
upon the husband, who is in many cases the person with the 
authority to take decisions concerning the relations of the 
family with the world outside - which is no longer offset, in 
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the nuclear family, by the intensive social life of the 
extended family, with its many areas in which decisions are 
left to the women. 

The dependence upon the husband is often further emphasized 

by the fact that the wife neither speaks nor understands Danish, 

which is why the husband usually acts as the interpreter. 

These problems within the family leave their mark upon the 
lives of the children. The life of small children is in many 
instances without adequate communication with others, and 
this sometimes results in passive, unstimulated children, who 
are inhibited not least in their linguistic development and 
who may find it difficult later on to man.' ye among other 
children. The bigger children and juveniles often have 
problems of identity owing to the conflict between the norms 
within the home and in school and the community as a whole 
around them. 

The family and education 

For some categories of immigrants, it is contrary to their 
cultural norms to allow girls to attend school longer than 
the age of 12-13, and they therefore come into conflict with 
the Danish requirement of nine years' education for all children. 

The prevailing attitudes towards education of the boys are 
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characterized by two opposed viewpoints. Either the family 
sees an advantage in allowing the boys to be educated and 
thus have a greater chance of obtaining well-paid work, or 
else the family is interested in getting them into a job as 
quickly as possible, so that they can contribute towards the 
family income - usually with a view to saving, if the dream 
of eventually going home is preserved. 

On the Danish side there can be a tendency to see immigrants 
from third countries as a cultural unit; but there are many 
features, of course - also regarding family matters - which 
differ widely among the immigrants from the various countries, 
and this diversity is significant for the types of problems 
that arise for young immigrants. 

The Pakistani family pattern 

The typical picture of the Pakistani immigrant family is as 
follows. The father will have immigrated first. He works 
hard ana saves money to enable him to pay for the journey for 
his wife and children who come some years later. The change 
in the country of residence brings changes in role assignment 
within the family. The mother undertakes work outside the 
home - in the beginning, at least - while for the older girls 
a quite difficult situation arises, since tuey are now 
required to assume a responsibility for the smaller children, 
which in their homeland - partially, at least - would have 
rested upon adult members of the extended family. Since the 
family is rarely together, the parents perhaps do not experience 
these stresses. 
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With regard to upbringing, the family pattern is strongly 
patriarchal, with the father as the dominant force, taking 
most of the decisions himself and demanding absolute 
obedience from the children. Everything from the children's 
side which conflicts with the parents' attitudes - the father's 
convictions and opinions, in particular - is stopped and 
punished. 

The Pakistani immigrants in Denmark represent a number of 
different language groups, causing problems with regard to 
the mother-tongue instruction which they require in Denmark. 
This instruction is given in Urdu, the official language of 
the country; but the young immigrants will possibly speak a 
quite different language with their family. 

The great majority of adult male Pakistanis can communicate 
verbally in English, and some of them have long schooling 
behind them; but this is not true of the women, who therefore 
often feel very isolated. 

The Turkish family pattern 

A survey in connection with the EC-project n*. . earlier 
(see sub-section 3.1), in Odense, provides the following 
picture of the family pattern for Turkish immigrants. 

The fathers will have immigrated about seven years before the 
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wife's arrival. They have from one to eight children - 
four, on average - and all of the children of school age 
attend school. Contact with the homeland is regularly 
maintained; they write letters and telephone, and nearly all 
of them take holidays every year or every two years in Turkey. 

They are Muslims and celebrate the same festivals as in their 
homeland. In eleven out of eighteen families they live as in 
Turkey. In six families, Danish customs will have begun to 
be adopted/ and in one case where the man has married a Danish 
woman the husband lives as they do in Denmark. In general, 
there is little participation in Danish community life; the 
immigrants follow it a little through television and a few 
take part in trade-union work. They take a very favourable 
view towards the children's schooling, all of them wishing 
the children to learn as much as possible, and the attitude is 
very favourable regarding instruction in Danish. General 
satisfaction exists with the school activity as a whole. 

The Yugoslav family pattern 

The Yugoslav immigrant families embrace four language groups, 
namely Serbo-Croat, Macedonian, Albanian and Turkish. The 
largest number come from Macedonia. 

Interaction with the home district is very intensive, and in 
many cases families continue to own both houses and land in 
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the home country and the money that they earn in Denmark is 
invested in construction projects in Yugoslavia. It is very 
common for some family members by turns to reside in the home 
district to attend to various tasks. 

The relationship with school is very good. Families in most 
cases support the children's school-work - which may be due 
to some extent to the families often working towards 
the day when they can return to their homeland, and also to 
the Yugoslav authorities requiring presentation of documentati 
on the scope of the Danish schooling. 

A typical feature of this immigrant group is also that club 
activity is more alive and that gatherings with the language 
group as a whole are organized. 

3.5 Housing situation 

The male immigrants who came to Denmark some years before their 
families joined them were accommodated in rooms or flats, in 
which they lived with three or four immigrants to each room. 

Until the new Law concerning aliens was passed in 1983, it 
was a required condition for getting a wife and children into 
Denmark that the male immigrant should have "suitable 
accommodation", defined as follows: 
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a) A separate flat can be considered suitable only if there 
are not more than 2 persons to each habitable room. 

b) A single room can be considered suitable for one person 
or for a married couple without children. 

c) Two or more single rooms without their own kitchen and 
toilet cannot be considered suitable for one family with 
children. 

These conditions were difficult to satisfy if the family was 

of a certain size; in particular, it could be difficult to 

find "suitable accommodation" in the cheaper districts in the 

old urban areas. The family would therefore move out into the more 

expensive subsidized housing on the outskirts of Copenhagen 

and the large provincial towns. 

Then, when the family had lived in this country for the period 
of time that was required in order to obtain a residence permit 
for an unlimited time, it would perhaps move from the expensive 
flat and into the old, low-cost flats - which were not infrequently 
ready for clearance and redevelopment - in the inner city areas . 
Immigrant families belonging to the same language group often 
settled together here in the same district. 

The concentration of immigrants from the third countries is 
particularly high today in certain areas of the Copenhagen 
reg^c . These are typically the old city centre in Copenhagen, 
as shown in chapter 2, Fig. 2.9. 
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Housing quality 



On the basis of the above information, one would expect the 
immigrants to be over-represented in the completely new and 
in the old housing areas. This is to some extent in accord 
with the statistical table in Fig. 



It will be seen here that immigrants from Pakistan and 
Yugoslavia are over-represented in the old housing (pre- 19 39) 
and that the Turks are over-represented in the completely new 
housing areas (1970-19 80) , whereas immigrants in general are 
under-represented in comparison with households as a whole in 
Denmark, in the housing dating from the intermediate years 
(1940-1969) . 



Fig. 3.11. 



Distribution of households from the three major 
immigrant-countries, between housing dating from 
different periods of erection. (From "Statistik 
om Indvandrere" , 1983) 
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A survey of the interior equipment in the housing shows that 
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immigrants are much worse off in this respect than the population 
as a whole (Fig. 3. 12) v Moreover, the immigrant families have 
far more children than the Danish families and therefore have 
a special need for reasonable sanitary conditions. 



Fig. 3.12. 



Housing interior equipment in 19 80 for the three 
major immigrant-countries, compared with Danish 
households as a whole. (From "Statistik om 
Indvandrere", 19 83) 
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Source: "Danmarks Statistik". 



The large immigrant families are shown in a table of housing 
occupation-density (Fig. 3.13), which shows that about one- 
quarter of the immigrant families live more than two persons 
to a room, whereas this is the case for only one per cent of 
the total number of households in Denmark. 
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Fig. 3.13. Occupation-density of foreign households in 1980. 
(From "Statistik om Indvandrere" , 19 83) 
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source: "Danmarks Statistik". 



3.6 Integration? 

Adaptation, assimilation, integration - these are three words 
which have been used by turns and randomly to designate the 
process which, in some quarters, it is desired that immigrants 
should undergo after their arrival in Denmark, and in some 
quarters is not desired. 



The words are related to one another, from the standpoint 
purely of meaning; but they represent attitudes towards immigrants 
as factors within the Danish community, which are disparate 
in very important respects. 



By " adaptation " is usually meant that the immigrants must 
change themselves/ their behaviour and their social and other 
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codes, in order that they should not be felt by Danes to be 
"foreign bodies". 

By " assimilation " is meant a process whereby immigrants are , 
so to speak, absorbed by the Danish community, while at the same 
their social and cultural codes come to resemble those of 
the Danes as closely as possible. 

By " integration " , on the other hand, is meant usually a process 
which results in immigrants functioning within the Danish 
community on an equal footing with the Danes, without, however, 
requiring either to abandon or to change their cultural 
characteristics; they join the Danish community, retaining 
their identity. Naturalization is conceived by many people as 
a kind of proof of completed assimilation or integration. 
With it/ the immigrant renounces his original nationality and 
becomes - on paper and in law - a D^iie. However, it is not 
quite so simple as this. It is quite true that in some cases 
a veritable "sloughing- -off " takes place, whereby the naturalized 
immigrant comes to feel Danish, to think like a Dane and to 
adopt Danish customs and acquire a circle of Danish acquaint- 
ances. In other cases, however, something of the old self will 
remain even after naturalization, causing the naturalized 
immigrant still to feel "different". And he does not alter 
his appearance by acquiring Danish citizenship. A Pakistani 
can certainly f iel that he is a Dane; but the Danes will in 
many instances continue to regard him or her as alien - i.e. 
again as "different". 
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Problems of language 

As mentioned several times already in this report, Denmark 
has no -traditions as a country of immigration. In the 
last few years, therefore, an attempt has been made to 
build up a basis for the instruction of immigrants which is 
partially founded upon theories ard practical experience 
from other countries. The question is, however, how far 
the experience gained in countries with a different background 
of langu ige and culture can be applied to the Danish situation. 

Not one of the least important sources is studies of the 
situation in Sweden - a country which is close to Denmark 
in language and culture and where much more tradition exists 
in the handling of immigrant-matters - which have been made by 
Danish researchers and practitioners of foreign- language 
teaching. 

The greatest problems of language arise for the immigrant who 
has to learn the new language as an adult. There will sometimes 
be such great differences between the respective structures 
and structural principles of the two languages , that the 
immigrant experiences great problems of communication. 

However, it is not only the language of the new country that 
causes problems. Even more serious is perhaps th<? fact that 
a number of cases have been found in Sweden where break-down 
of the immigrants 1 mother-tongue takes place, even in cases 
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when they continue regularly to use the mother- tongue. It 
is not very clear what the reason for this is; intensive 
learning of the new language possibly plays a oart. 

The ideal situation for young immigrants who grow up in Denmark 
is for them to become bilingual - i.e. to learn Danish to the 
same extent as their Danish fellow-students, in addition to 
retaining and developing further their mother-tongue. 

But there is a risk cf immigrant children becoming "semi- 
lingual" , by which is understood that they do not achieve full 
command of either the language of immigration or the language 
of their homeland; they have only two "half-languages". Such 
a situation is difficult to rectify and the children concerned 
v,ill be handicapped, compared with their Danish fellows, 
throughout their upbringing. 

The most serious result of semi-linguality is that it causes 
the children concerned to become "half human beings", having 
only two half- languages , while their cultural ballast - their 
cultural background - will also be reduced, so that they have 
two half-cultures as well as two half-languages. 

In the worst case, the immigrant child will become what can 
be called " non- lingual" . Both languages - the mother-tongue 
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and the language of the new country will then be at a very 
rudimentary stage and in the more complicated situations the 
child will perhaps have non-lingual reactions, as well as 
behaving violently. 

The teaching of the language to immigrants can take place 
in accordance with three general principles, as follows: 

1. The immersion principle, under which all of the students 
start on the same basis, with little or no knowledge of the 
language of the country of immigration, the teacher being 
bilingual. 

2. The submersion principle, under which students for whom the 
language being taught is foreign join a class with students 
for whom the language is their mother- tongue. The teacher 
is mono- lingual and the language being taught is his or her 
mother- tongue . 

3. The maintenance principle, under which the language taught 
is the mother-tongue of all of the students and the teacher 
is bilingual. 

The immersion principle has been used - apparently with favour- 
able results - in Canada and the USA, for example. It is the 
guiding principle for instruction in Danish in reception classes 
(see sub-section 3.1). This principle does not play a very big 
role at national level, because the immigrant population is in 
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many places so diverse in composition that it would be 
difficult, practically and financially, to form reception 
classes of immigrant children with the same mothe r~ tongue . 

Tn e submersion principle is the predominant principle for 
the instruction in Danish of immigrant pupils in primary 
school. Firstly, in many instances too few of these pupils 
exist for the local authority to establish reception classes, 
and secondly, after a few months, or a couple of years at 
most, the pupils are assigned to mixed classes which they 
attend together with Danish pupils, and at that time they do 
not yet speak Danish fluently. 

T ^e maintenance principle is often recommended by Scandinavian 
researchers under the designation of the "language-protection 
principle" , because the child's mother-tongue is protected 
against destruction. It has been applied successfully in 
Sweden, particularly among children of the Finnish immigrant 
group. It has not been applied in Denmark, where the groups 
of immigrants are much more diverse in composition than in 
Sweden. In roost of the municipalities only a few children 
have the same mother- tongue. Instructing them systematically 
over a period of up to several years on and in their mother- 
tongue would necessitate a large teaching staff, for which 
the finance simply has not been forthcoming and,, in particular, 
the political will to have them trained and appointed. 
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The special problem is encountered, in the teaching of immigrants, 
that Danish as a foreign language is virtually a completely 
unexplored area. Until recently, there have been so few persons 
learning Danish without having it as their mother- tongue, that 
there has been no question of detailed investigation of the 
structures of the language from this aspect. 

Just in the last few years, research work has been started 
in Danish as a foreign language, and this is taking place in 
conjunction with the teaching of this discipline, both at 
universities and at the Danish Teacher-Training College. 

Research on immigrants was made an area for relevant measures 
by the National Council for Sociological Research (Statens 
samfundsvidenskabelige f orskningsrad) f or the period 1983-87 (15), 
and one of the areas for which grants are made is Danish as a 
foreign language. 

Practical problems 

It has already been mentioned that the geographical distribution 
of young immigrants is in any case a contributory cause of 
non-establishment of national classes, which is a prerequisite 
for the implementation of maintenance programmes in the teaching 
of immigrant pupils. 
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As mentioned earlier, mother-tongue instruction takes place 
outside the normal primary-school instruction, and the number 
of languages which have to be taught poses great problems. 
In Denmark, 33 languages are taught, as follows: 



Albanian for Yugoslavs 

Arabic 

Bantu 

English 

Ewe 

Farsi (Persian) 
Finnish 

Flemish (for Belgians) 

French 

Faroese 

Greek 

Greenlandic 
t Hindi/Punjabi 
Dutch 
Italian 
Icelandic 
Japanese 



Chinese 
Luganda 

Macedonian for Yugoslavs 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Serbo-Croat 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Spanish for Latin Americans 

Swedish 

Turkish 

Turkish for Yugoslavs 

German 

Urdu 

Hungarian 
Vietnamese 



The immigrant children sometimes have "mother- tongue instruction" 
in a language other than the one spoken within the family. Thus, 
one-half of the Turkish pupils to the east of the Great Belt 1 ^ 
are Kurds, with Kurdish as their mothe r- tongue ; but they have 
instruction in the official language, Turkish. 



1) I.e. the channel between the Danish islands of Funen and 
Sealand. (Translator's Note) 
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With regard to the Yugoslavs, most of them residing in Denmark 
are from the southern part of the country. The smallest 
number of then have Serbo-Croat as their actual mother- tongue ; 
nevertheless, most of them have mother-tongue instruction in 
this language. 

Another practical problem is that immigrant children have a 
widely varying knowledge of Danish. It has thus been estimated 
that within the borough of Copenhagen 40% of the foreign- 
language-speaking children in the kindergarten classes have 
command of Danish, while 30% speak some Danish and 30% no 
Danish at all. Of the immigrant children starting in the 1st 
class, on average about one-half can follow the teaching in 
a normal Danish class without further action being necessary; 
but this proportion of the immigrant children varies widely 
from place to place, as much as from one-fifth to almost f ree- 
quarters. 

Special practical problems concerning languages are involved 
with adult immigrants, who often need interpreting assistance 
in their contact with Danish authorities. 

In the Ministry for Social Affairs, a free telephone inter- 
preting service is in operation during the hours of 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. and one evening a week. In addition to these times of 
operation, in all of the hospitals in the country special 
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telephone interpreting assistance is available for the 
casualty ward and for acute admissions. Both services are 
are available for the first-aid scheme ( laegevagtordningen) . 

An interpreter- training scheme is in operation at the School 
of Business Studies (Handelsh^jskolen) in Copenhagen, to meet 
the need for interpreters between the immigrant languages and 
Danish. 

3.7 Young female immigrants 

The particularly difficult situation of female immigrants has 
already been discussed briefly in various connections. The 
difficulties relate to both childhood, youth and adulthood. 

Crisis of identity 

The immigrant women who came here as adults - typically after 
the husband had established himself in Denmark - have great 
problems in the form of isolation in their everyday life and 
the lack of integration in the Danish community. However, 
they do have a previously-developed sense of identity as a 
basis. Both Danish and foreign studies show that those women 
who have achieved primary and secondary socialization in their 
homeland have an opportunity to develop a stable cultural role, 
whereas those who have emigrated early or who were born in the 
host-country are exposed to greater rink of conflicts of 
identity. It is pointed out that one particularly threatened 
category of immigrants is the girls aged 13-16 years. We do 
not know enough their problems and experiences. 
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A Kurdish writer living in Sweden, Mahmut Baksi , expresses 
the identity crisis of young immigrant- women as follows: 

"Just look at the Turkish girls 13-16 years old. Their 
clothes and behaviour reflect a mixture of the Swedish 
and Turkish communities, i.e. something or othei in 
between Sweden and Turkey . . . both trousers and dress 
together, both leather jacket and head-scarf..." (19). 

Worst of all is perhaps the situation for the young immigrant 
girls who are brought here as the daughters-in-law of the 
sons of immigrant families. The average age for marriage in 
Turkey is 17.7 years, for women; the daughters-in-law are 
thus very young when they come to Denmark and they often live 
with their in-laws, partly for reasons of tradition and partly 
for financial and practical reasons. These young women seem 
to have a very difficult life? they are young and live far 
away from their own family and feel that they are inferior to 
their in-laws who are familiar with the new country. They are 
therefore alienated and placed lowest within the hierarchy of 
the new family. 

Training-measures 

Training-measures are extremely necessary for the young 
immigrant women, if they are to be able to create a livelihood 
for themselves in Denmark. This applies to training for all 
"four lives*', namely family life, community life, working life 
and leisure life. 
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So long as the girls are small, the problems are hardly any 
greater thar» for the boys # apart from the fact that a 
contribution from the girls to the daily work in the home is 
required at an early stage .The actual problems appear at the 
age of puberty (12-13 years) , and this is particularly 
noticeable in a community such as the Danish/ with free mixing 
between the young of both sexes. 

The parents will then typically be uninclined to allow the 
girls to take part in activities which either bring them into 
contact with young people of the other sex, or conflict in 
some other way with the norms of the homeland for young women's 
conduct. 

The parents therefore often try to prevent the girls from 
attending for school subjects such as gymnastics/ singing ,etc . , 
and they demand that all contact with the boys from the school 
shall cease the moment they are outside the school building. 
They not infrequently insist upon taking the girls away from 
school when they reach the age of puberty. In some cases the 
only possibility for providing equal training opportunities 
for girls and boys would be for positive special treatment to 
be organized from the Danish side, in the form of instruction 
under especially "protected" conditions for the young female 
immigrants . 

Both Pakistani and Turkish immigrant families react against 
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education of the girls in Denmark; but the Pakistani girls 
are to a great extent sent back to their homeland 9 whereas 
the Turkish girls mostly remain in Denmark after being taken 
a^ay from school. 

A women 's school for immigrant women aged between 16 and 24 
years has been established under the youth school of the 
Copenhagen city council. The instruction covers Danish and 
social subjects, and also optional subjects such as needlework , 
domestic science, food and hygiene. 

The labour-market training schemes (see sub-section 3.2) have 
courses for long-term unemployed persons which are especially 
for young female immigrants, and on some of these courses 
women only are admitted. 

In addition, there are a number of measures based upon the 
facilities provided for in Law No. 301 of 8 June 1978 concerning 
special instruction for adults, and in the general legislation 
concerning spare-time classes. 

Work 

In so far as the immigrant women succeed in obtaining work 
at all/ it is typically hard, dirty and work that is dangerous 
to health that they are offered. Jn the difficult situation 
in which they find themselves , they tend to continue the work, 
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even when occupational ailments such as back injury or 
allergy have appeared. 

Unemployment 

Many of the immigrant women come from a rural environment, and 
life without the rhythmic cycle of day, month and year 
governed by agriculture's own rhythm results in disorientation 
in space and time for them. This causes these women to be hit 
even harder by a situation of unemployment in the city, and 
the risk of unemployment for this very category of the 
population is especially high , as will be seen from Fig. 3. 8 
in sub-section 3.3. It will be noted that unemployment is 
very high for immigrant women from third countries , compared 
with women in general in Denmark. The situation is worst for 
Turkish and Pakistani women. 

More and more of the immigrant women are entering the labour 
market; but at the same time the older girls are kept at home, 
away from school, to look after their smaller brothers and 
sisters, thereby pushing further problems onto the next 
generation, because the girls do not get the training that is 
necessary for them to manege in the Danish community and on 
the Danish labour market. 

In a survey from the Secretariat for training measures to 
combat unemployment (SVUA) , a number of factors are summarized 
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which reinforce one another and prevent the immigrant women 
from getting away from their weak position on the labour 
market; 

- They do not speak Danish well. 

- They have no vocational training and also, in many cases ,have 
a very incomplete general education (whether they have 
grown up in Denmark or in their homeland) . 

- Owing to their cultural norms, they try to find preferably 
training or work with the least possible contact with men. 



4. Conclusion 

There have been signs in the very last few years of a readiness 
on the official side to acknowledge that the immigrants are 
not merely "guest workers", but form a more permanent part of 
the population in Denmark, and that a need therefore exists 
for more systematic treatment of the problems of immigrants. 
This can be illustrated by a few data: 

19 81; Ministry of Education publishes a report 

on the teaching of foreign language-speaking 
pupils in primary school. 

1981: An immigration office is established 
under the Ministry for Home Affairs. 

1983; Research on immigrants is designated a special 
area for measures of sociological research 
in the years 1983-87. 

1983: Ministry for Home Affairs publishes a collection 
of statistics on immigrant matters. 

19 83; A new Law concerning aliens comes into force. 
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Danish policy on immigrants is declared to be a policy of 
integration, in accord with the official description of the 
EC policy on minorities and immigrants. 

In the European context, the immigration policy pursued in 
Denmark and Sweden was praised recently at a meeting of the 
Council of Europe in Strasbourg. It was emphasized as a good 
step that these two Scandinavian countries should have 
introduced the right for immigrants to vote in local elections 
and support for the formation of clubs by immigrants. 

4. 1 Of what does an integration policy consist? 

An integration policy involves, as a necessary element, a 
large-scale effort to teach the immigrants Danish, so that they 
have a real chance to join in the life of the community. 

Another requirement is to strengthen the means to enable 
the immigrants to preserve their own culture, so that there is 
no talk of assimilation with the Danish community, to the 
exclusion of their own homeland culture. 

Finally, a genuine integration policy must also include a drive 
to change the attitude of Danes towards immigrants. 
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The teaching of Danish 

As mentioned earlier, in the last few years a number of 
projects of research on Danish as a foreign language have 
been started (see sub-section 3.6). These studies are now 
already being turned to account in offers of training for 
iirutii grant teachers, within both the primary school and 
general adult education . 

Immigrant culture 

It can be difficult to provide, on a national scale (see sub- 
section 3.1) bilingual teachers in primary school with the 
immigrants ' native language as the mo ther- tongue . However, 
immigrants are now being trained as primary-school teachers 
of Danish, in special classes at the Danish teacher-training 
college, and this can hive the dual effect in the primary 
school of improving the possibilities of preserving immigrant 
culture and, at the same time, enabling the Danish children to 
learn about - and certainly also to change their attitude 
towards - the cultural background which the immigrants bring 
with them. 

rl}§_9£*Dish_ attitude 

A. characteristic national feature of the Danes, unfortunately, 
is summed up in the statement: "You must not think that you 
are something special". In exaggerated form, this is the concept 
of equality with everyone reduced to the same level, in which 
beneficial special features must not exist, because they are 
considered to be a threat to the equality-concept. This 
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phenomenon is described by the Dano-Norwegian writer, Axel 
Sandemose, and called " Jantelovens f^rste bud". 



Denmark's experience with actual immigration is so 
brief that the problem of the Danes * intolerance became 
noticeable only quite recently. It was, in fact, a widespread 
myth that Danes were especially tolerant towards other cultures 
and it has now been found that the reason was, rather, that 
no other cultures existed close to home. 

But how can this negative attitude towards other peoples in 
Denmark be changed? In the longer term, the influence in the 
primary school, with instruction in other cultural ideas from 
teachers who originate from the countries of immigrants could 
become important - and the school pupils* daily mixing with 
fellow-pupils from these cultures as well, of course. 

Another aspect is that the universities are now introducing 
study subjects in the problems of immigrants and minorities, 
and this must be expected in the longer term to help to bring about 
a change of attitude towards immigrants. 

^!!^i5I3D^§I_§ x BSli:SD^£_2^_ tuation 

Much has been said in the last few years about policy on 
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immigrants; but how do the immigrants themselves feel about 
the situation? This is the subject of a joint Danish and 
Swedish research project on Yugoslavs in the two countries 
which is at present in progress. 

Swedish and Danish policies on immigrants are very different 
and the researchers expected to find a more favourable 
attitude in Sweden towards the country of immigration among 
Yugoslavs than in Denmark. This has been found not to be the 
case, and the Yugoslavs feelings about both Scandinavian 
countries are, it is true, unfavourable. 

The most interesting aspect, however, is that this attitude 
does not seem to be of very much significance for positive 
integration; the most important factors by far are the immigrant 
groups' own unity and own forms of organization. 

4.2 The situation at the moment 

This autumn, interest centring upon the problems of immigrants 
has become keener. On the one hand, the question has been 
raised as to whether Denmark should introduce a policy of 
repatriation, while on the other, an unexpectedly heavy influx 
of inurd grants into the country ;.s being experienced. 

The Progressive Party has proposed that Denmark, like France 
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and the Federal Republic of Germany, should offer immigrants 
a sum of money (25 000 kroner has been mentioned) to return 
to their homeland. No other political parties appear to 
support the idea, and management and labour likewise 
repudiate it. However, the Danish Employers' Association 
has stated that if the high level of unemployment continues, 
co-operation under the aegis of the EC might be conceivable, 
with a view to offering the immigrants a sound training in 
fields relevant to their homeland, combined with a cash grant 
for repatriation. 

^§2Y_££fiJcjees_ 

The new 1983 Law concerning aliens (see sub-section 2.2) is 
to the effect that all refugees seeking asylum are entitled 
to enter the country and have their case dealt with previously , 
they were turned back at the national border. If the refugees 
satisfy the conditions of the Geneva Convention, they have a 
right to asylum within the country. 

Under the previous, more restrictive, legislation, it was a 
question mainly of the fixed quota of Convention-refugees; but 
now there is a steadily increasing influx of unsolicited 
refugees, primarily from Iraq. Whereas the current quota is 
500 refugees annually, the number of applications for asylum 
this year is axpected to be at least 2 000. The cost of 
integrating 500 refugees is estimated at 60-100 million kroner. 
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Later in the autumn, the Lower House of Parliament will 
take a decision on the situation and will discuss possible 
amendment of the provisions in the Law concerning aliens, 
back towards a more restrictive policy. The possibility of 
a tightening of the legislation is not excluded by the non- 
Socialist partirs, although all of the parties, with the 
exception of the Progressive Party (I reirskridtspartiet) , 
voted in 19 83 in favour of the Law concerning aliens now in 
force . 



4.3 A projection to the year 2000 and beyond 

A f uturological study of the conditions of life for children 

and youths in Denmark was carried out during 19 84-85, 

* 

financed by the Egmont Fund . As part of this study, a 
20-year projection concerning immigrants from the third 
countries Turkey, Pakistan and Yugoslavia has been carried 
out, with the assumptions that mortality for these immigrant 
groups is the same as for Danes, that their fertility rate 
remains unchanged and that net immigration is zero. 

On the basis of these assumptions, the number of immigrants 
from the three countries will have risen from 32 49 4 in 19 83 
* The Egmont Fund was established in 1920 by the printer 

Egmont H. Petersen. The Fund regularly receives money from 
the firm Gutsnberghus which, among other things, publishes 
a number of \:he weekly newspapers with the widest circulation 
in Denmark. The f uturological study will comprise 5 volumes 
compiled by various researchers. The results cited here are 
from the first volume, Jacques Blum; De grimme ael linger 
(The Ugly Ducklings), Aschehoug 1984. 
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to 64 502 in the year 2003, i.e. a doubling. 

For the new immigrants, the projection gives the following 
result: whereas 15-19-year-old Turks, Pakistanis and Yugoslavs 
in 19 83 represented 1.1% of the total number of youths in 
Denmark, in 2003 they will represent 3.0%. 

The futurological study has covered only figures for the three 
nationalities mentioned; but if the same assumptions are taken 
as given fo** the other immigrants from third countries, the 
situation will be as follows; Around the year 2000, 52 of the 
total population of youths will be from third countries, as 
against 2% today. 

This expected large increase in the number of young immigrants 
in the next 20 years will make exacting demands upon planning, 
not least for the sphere of vocational training. 
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